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Whooping 

and 

Stomping 

and 

Hollering 

in 

Glenmore 

By KATHLIN SICKEL 

Press-Gazette Staff Writer 

When Fred Tiede bought the Glenmore Opera House two years 
ago, it was an auction house he really wanted; not a tavern, and 
certainly not a music hall. 

He had visions of a large hall where buyers and sellers would 
meet to bargain for antiques and miscellaneous items. He would be 
the auctioneer. 

Instead Fred Tiede, a native of North Dakota, has presided over 
"something more profitable, and certainly more exciting.” 

That's "Bluegrass,” he’s talking about. The country, folksy, 
fiddlin' and strummin' music that draws crowds of 500 to 1,000 out 
to Tiede s Glenmore Opera House every Sunday. 

In recent months Tiede s tavern at the rural intersection of 
Glenmore and Langes Corner Roads, has become the hottest Sun¬ 
day entertainment spot in the county. The Opera House is a low, 
rambling building, and from some angles it looks like it is about to 
fall down. 

Most afternoons you might drive by and never even notice it. But 
not Sunday. The crowds start to arrive around 1 p.m. By 2:30 p.m. 
there are cars parked on both sides of the road, sometimes farther 
than you can see, in all four directions frorn the intersection. 

Inside the hall the fiddlers, strummers, and singers are giving 
new life to old Bluegrass favqrites: Maybe Rollin In My Sweet 
Baby's Arms' or "The Battle of New Orleans.” 

The beer is flowing — on a typical Sunday Tiede, his wife Marie, 
and their bartenders pour 12 half-barrels. "That's about twice as 
much as the usual bar goes through in a week,” he estimated. 

And the crowd — they're sitting or standing wherever they can 



No age limit 

John Harris of Green Bay holds up his nephew Jimmy-John 
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Crowd gathers at the Glenmore Opera House 


and foot-stomping and knee-slapping in time with the music. 

It’s a denim-clad crowd, and youthful. But there is a scattering of 
middle-aged and older folk. There are also some young couples 
with small children. 

After the crowd and performers really begin to feel at home, the 
small cleared space in front of the stage is filled with dancers 
improvising their own barn-dance steps — ' stomping” or getting 
it on,” they call it. 

How it all came about is a story Tiede relishes. When p 
approached for an interview he was not only eager to talk but sat 
down and wrote 1 5 descriptive pages about his place. 

"The hall was built in 1900; the tavern added on in 1910,' he 
wrote. "At that time it was supposedly the best hall this side of 
Milwaukee and for some years traveling showmen performed on 
stage. 

When Tiede bought it in December 1972, only the small tavern 
area was used; the large hall was closed and used as a storage 
area for a lot of discarded |unk. 

The place was well-built and Tiede could tell at a glance that it 
was suitable for his auctioneering plans. And even before those 
plans were abandoned in favor of entertainment, Tiede could see 
possibilities in restoring the Opera House to its original decor and 
embellishing it with the atmosphere of an authentic western tavern. 

Tiede came to this area six years ago as part of the crew building 
the nuclear power plant at Kewaunee. He had spent 1 0 years in the 
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Black Hills of South Dakota before that. Many places there, he 
recalled, were built and preserved as they were back in the days of 
Calamity Jane and Wild Bill Hickok.” 

This always held such an exquisite beauty for me and it must 
have for others too because tourists by the thousands flocked in all 
summer long,” said Tiede. ”1 thought, Now wouldn't it be novel to 
have the same thing in Brown County.’ 

So Tiede borrowed $10,000 and began to remodel. There was 
already a good solid floor in the hall. It has proven over the months 
that it can take all the stomping a crowd can pound into it. 

But the plaster was in bad shape and has been completely 
redone. Beams have been covered with old barn wood. The entire 
building has been rewired and insulated. Bathrooms were put in, 
and the heating updated. 

In providing the atmosphere which Tiede credits heavily for his 
success to date, he added four pot-bellied stoves to the hall and has 
installed 1 1 old-fashioned chandeliers; each different except for a 
matching pair on the stage. A large base fiddle hangs on the wall 
just above the stage. Swinging doors separate the hall from the 
tavern. 

The addition of the Bluegrass music was a stroke of genius which 
Tiede would like to claim, but can't. "It was just an accident,” he 
admitted. "It started when two young fellows, Eddie Zeitner and 
Dave Schmidt, approached us about jamming on Sunday after¬ 
noons for free beer.” • 

Tiede and his wife agreed. Things went along fine and the 
crowds grew moderatly until one day when a friend of Tiede s, Billy 
Jergeson of Algoma, showed up with an old guitar and surprised 
everyone with his Bluegrass expertise. 

Interest in the music and the size of the crowds snowballed with 
the arrival of Jergeson. Said Tiede: “He was like our own Bill 
Monroe.” (Famous Bluegrass singer from the Appalachians, where’ 
it really started.) 

Jergeson came back with friends and after several weeks some 
of the younger |ammers formed the Brown County Bluegrass Boys 
and became the tavern’s official band. They are always the hosts at 
the Opera House, and often share their stage with traveling bands 
from Appleton, Oshkosh, Milwaukee, Whitewater, and sometimes, 
Chicago. 

Tiede has also acquired a regular clientele for barn dances on 
Wednesdays, polka bands Fridays, and rock bands on Saturdays. 

But it is Bluegrass music that made his success, and his Glenmore 
Opera House has given that special art a home in Brown County. 

The Glenmore Opera House is on Glenmore Road, west of 
Langes Corners, which is on Highway 141 in the Denmark area. 


Focal point — Cars line up in 
all directions around the Opera 
House on Sunday afternoons. 
Inside, the pot-belly stoves 
gather folks who sit and sip 
and listen and talk. There are 
barn dances Wednesdays, 
polka bands Fridays and rock 
bands Saturdays. 



On the inside — Marie Tiede, 
above, collects the cover 
charge at the door while hus¬ 
band Fred, below, takes a turn 
at the microphone. It was 
standing room only on a recent 
Sunday as sunlight silhouetted 
part of the crowd. 
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